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| Moderator Cousins: 


| This is the Town Meeting of 
tthe Air, but my name isn’t 
(George V. Denny, Jr. In fact, 
ywhat you are about to hear is an 
jentirely different Town Meeting 
{tonight. There will be no debate 
—at least, I don’t think so. There 
ill be no profound pronounce- 
ents on the crisis of our time. 
here will be no anxious ques- 
ions about the state of the Nation 
t the condition of man. 

Today, because this is Christ- 
as, weve got a different type 
bF program tonight, maybe some 
n—who knows? 

Our speakers are Allen Funt, 
«no probably has more loving 
emies than any man since Boris 
“arloff. Funt is the fellow who 
sneaks up on you to get you to 
yay and do the darndest things, 
ad then calmly tells you that all 
tis time you’ve been doing an act 
sor TV or radio or both. We’ve 
6t Walter Kiernan, the Family 
Circle man, ABC radio each day, 
#:30 to 3:30, the newspaper co- 
nist, radio and TV commen- 
ator, world traveler, and biog- 
apher of General Eisenhower. 
“or our interrogators, Abe Bur- 
ws, Brooklyn’s All-American 
hreat to the King’s English, in 
ur living-room at least twice a 
yveek on radio and TV, the co- 
wthor of “Guys and Dolls’; and 
ts. Georgiana Carhart, the, fa- 
ous concert singer, a youngster of 
6 yeats, heard each Monday eve- 
ng on “Life Begins at 80” over 
BC-TV. 

‘I understand Mrs. Carhart is the 
nly performer on television or 
dio who says she isn’t worried 
here her next part is coming 
om. 

‘And what are all these happy 
ople going to talk about to- 
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night? They’ve selected as their 
topic the title of the book by 
Will Cuppy “How To Get from 
January to December?” published 
by Henry Holt and Company. Now 
I’m not sure what that title, “How 
To Get from January to Decem- 
ber?” means, but I’d like to ask 
Abe Burrows what: he thought he 
was supposed to talk about when 
they told him the topic of the 
evening. 


Mr. Burrows: Well, I start off 
by asking Kiernan over here a 
question—the fellow that Mrs. 
Carhart said was so good-looking, 
although she was paid to say it. 
At home I’ve got a great big 
Christmas tree tonight, a beauti- 
ful tree; but there are six strings 
of lights that are not working— 
I'd like Mr. Kiernan to tell me 
which bulb blew? 


Mr. Kiernan: Mr. Burrows, 
would you ask me how we can 
get from January to December? 


Mr. Burrows: You don’t like the 
other question? All right. Tell 
me something, Mr. Kiernan, “How 
Can We Get from January to 
December?” 


Mr. Kiernan: Mr. Burrows, I’m 
glad you asked me how we can 
get from January to December. 
I’ve been doing it for years—no 
hands! In fact, it’s one of the 
things I do rather well, and it is 
not too difficult. 

I think getting from January to 
December is largely a matter of 
whether you ate a minute man or 
a month man or a day man. How 
do you prefer to live? By the 
second or by the century? 

You know, there was a fellow 
who got up on a Pullman car one 
morning, grouchy and grumpy, 
and the Pullman porter says, 
“Good morning, sir.” The fellow 


says, “What's good about it?” 
The porter says, “Well, for one 
thing, it’s a new morning I haven't 
tried yet.’ Which is one way of 
life. I think that was rather good. 

Now to begin at the beginning, 
you take January. I wish you 
would take January, I don’t care 
for it. You take January and leave 
an extra quart of homogenized June 
for me. That’s the month I could 
‘care for. Even the King of Eng- 
Jand, who was born in January, 
celebrates his birthday in June. 
That’s what he thinks of Janu- 
ary. Of course, that makes him 
six months older than the candles 
on his cake, but that’s not too 
unusual. I know several girls who 
are six months older than the 
candles on any cake. 

Some greet each new day as a 
challenge, as an adventure; others 
are still wondering what hap- 
pened to last night. I know a 
fellow who always calls his hostess 
on the morning after a party and 
says, “Did I have a good time 
last night?” She says, “Yes, you 
had a very good time.” He says, 
“Thanks so much, I was so afraid 
it might have been a dull eve- 
ning.”’ And he shifts the ice pack 
and goes back to sleep. 

Then there is the second type 
that spans the gap from yeat’s 
beginning to year’s end by always 
living a little ahead. Those are 
the people you find reading the 
seed catalogs in February. They’re 
at the June fur sales. In Septem- 


ber they're inquiring when the 
ski trains start. In October they 
have finished their Christmas 


shopping, and in December they’re 
reading up on the summer cruise 
literature. Time passes very 
pleasantly for them, because they’re 
never with it. While you and I 
ate wondering what kind of a 
miserable January we’re going to 
have, they’re wondering whether 


it’s a good idea to stake th 
tomatoes next summer or let then 
crawl through the underbrush 
They won’t even notice January 
having lived it somewhere bacl 
around last August. This is th 
type of fellow you find in Aber 
crombie and Fitch testing duel 
calls when the ducks are still un 
decided whether to come out an 
get shot next season or sit tigh 
and raise a family. They hav 
their choice. And I must say 
looking at some of the familie 
we haye— 

Some have found that one wa 
to get through the year is by 
proper marriage. Of course, thi 
is not recommended for children 
I know a man who loved cok 
weather and he couldn’t stand th 
heat. He was in the best o 
spirits in the winter and he de 
tested summer. Now had he mat 
ried a girl of similar weathe 
tastes, you can see how it woul 
have been with them—both in hig 
spirits part of the year, an 
snapping at each other the res 
of the time. But he married — 
girl who loved warm weather an 
the summer time, and he, lovin, 
cold weather and the wintertim« 
they set each other off beautifully 
She would say, “Give me the goo 
old summertime,’ and he woul 
say, “I love winter.” That woul 
set them off. They were miserab! 
all the time. But as someone onc 
wrote of living from January t 
December—it might have been m 
—it takes a heap of living t 
make a house a home, but a 
Esquire calendar can turn it righ 
back into a house again. 

Mrs. Carhart: Well, this 
Georgiana Carhart, Mr. Kiernas 
Now what’s wrong with tk 
Esquire calendar? I expect to be c 
it on my 87th birthday next Ma 
Well, now Mr. Funt, my solutio 
for getting from January to D 


cember is to live. Now can you 
think of any better way to do it? 


Mr. Funt: As a matter of fact, 
'Mrs. Carhart, I cannot think of a 
ibetter way. My only suggestion 
iis that it may be wise for all of us, 
jtrying to get from January to 
| December, to get into a little more 
trouble, and here is what I mean 
by that. After having secretly 
photographed and recorded some 
half a million people in the past 
five years, I've come to one small 
(conclusion. That is that people 
are so desperately trying to avoid 
trouble that they really get into 
| big trouble by sloughing the little 
{ trouble. 

"I want to illustrate for you an 
(experience we had. I was in a 
‘eoffee shop one day, and the 
Iman sitting next to me ordered 
-4 liverwurst sandwich with onion 
(on it. I was just a customer on 
|his side of the counter and I 
‘said to the clerk—I didn’t even 
talk to him—I said, “Would you 
'please ask that man not to eat 
| @nions?”’ And the clerk was very 
adamant. He said, ‘No, if you 
“want to ask him, you do.” I said, 
“No, I insist upon it. Take the 
onion away.” This man didn’t 
say a word. The clerk took the 
onion off his sandwich, and when 
he started to eat his onionless 
liverwurst sandwich. I then or- 
dered my sandwich which was 
liverwurst with onion, and the 
man who was still sitting next to 
me, kind of watched for a moment, 
and after a long, long time he 
said, “Do you think this is fair’ ? 
He was kind of a nice guy, and 
I said, “Well, the truth is that 
I don’t mind when I eat onions, 
but only when you do.” 

Well, I only cite this to il- 
lustrate the point that this man 
was staying out of trouble. So 
many people stay out of trouble 
the hard way. 


Let me illustrate it a little fur- 
ther. We were at the Statue of 
Liberty some years ago, in a 
little ticket booth where they sell 
these rides by boat to the Statue. 
From all parts of the world people 
come to pay tribute to this symbol 
of our liberty. A man _ from 
Riverdale, Long Island, comes up 
to the booth and he’d like a pair 
of tickets, and I asked him if he 
was familiar with the rules of 
procedure while making this trip, 
and he said no, he’d had never 
been before. I said, “Well, here 
are some of the rules. First of all, 
you must walk. You are not al- 
lowed to run. You're not allowed 
to skip. You just have to walk. 
As far as your hat is concerned, 
if you come here with your hat on, 
it must stay on. If it’s off when 
you arrive, you do not put it on 
the remainder of the trip.” 

I told him he wasn’t allowed to 
touch the wall with his hand, no 
touching the wall. He was still 
very, very cooperative, so I said, 
“What’s more, the normal fee for 
this trip is 75 cents, but since you 
are the 462nd customer this morn- 
ing, the price to you is $2.50.” 
He thought a moment and he said 
that was kind of a little unusual, 
and I told him that we always had 
a little quarrel from the 462nd 
customet but that was the price. 
He paid it gladly and he went 
right ahead. 

I was so curious to know why 
this man would take so much, 
would do so much to avoid any 
trouble with me that I waited until 
he had completed his trip and he 
came back to the booth and J said, 
“Why didn’t you tell me to jump 
in the lake? Why didn’t you tell 
me anything?” He said what so 
many other people said, “I didn’t 
know whether you were a nut or 
whatever it was, but I didn’t want 
any trouble.” 


Now my point and the point 
that I think perhaps these two 
yarns illustrate is that by avoiding 
these little bitty troubles, the 
onions and the rules at the 
Statue, we sometimes let ourselves 
in for some very very much big- 
ger trouble, so my solution for 
getting from January to December 
is ‘“Let’s all get into some trouble.” 


Moderator Cousins: 


Well, Mr. Funt, you know I 
started out by saying that we were 
going to try to stay out of de- 
bates this evening, but I’m not so 
sure now that we haven’t got a 
real debate on our hands. I 
don’t think that Mr. Kiernan agrees 
with you. You see, you’ve talked 
about the headlong approach for 
life. Don’t take any nonsense, 
hit back, but just be sure to get 
in the last tag. As I listened to 
Mr. Kiernan, it seemed to me that 
he was talking about the nice free 
and easy approach to life. That’s 
his recipe for getting from January 
to December. How about it, Mr. 
Kiernan? 

Mr. Kiernan: Well, that’s right. 
I agree one hundred per cent 
there. I’m a peaceful boy. But 
he’s a kilocycle “con” man. You 
know that, don’t you? You 
noticed most of his stories and 
tales entailed doing somebody out 
of a few extra bucks for some- 
thing they don’t have to take. 
He goes around with that battery- 
operated microphone in his ear and 
the whole thing is a plant. How 
does he get such good suits? It’s 
out of the extra money he picks up 
on those programs. 


Mr. Burrows: I was just listening 
to Kiernan about what happened 
the day that Funt’s sponsor stood 
there with him and Funt says, “Mr. 
Sponsor, do you realize that you’ve 
been paying me?” The look on his 
sponsor’s face, 


Mr. Funt: I said nothing defi- 
nitely, if you recall, about getting 
in the last punch or anything else. 
I’m only making this one point. 
I think it’s necessary for us to 
decide from day to day which 
of the little troubles we're going 
to tackle and which of the big 
ones we're going to avoid by lick- 
ing the little ones. 

Mr. Cousins: Well, what Im 
worrying about, Allen, is, you see, 
this is Christmas Day, and the 
Sermon on the Mount makes a very 
good point of turning the other 
cheek, and I was just wondering 
how you could reconcile what 
you have said with Christmas Day. 


Mr. Burrows: Well, I think this 
is kind of a debate here between 
these two fellows. This Mr. 
Kiernan had a wonderful speech. 
Who wrote it? All right, remem- 
ber now that this disagreement 
is not quite as basic as you say, 
Norman. Both fellows seem to 
agree on day-to-day things. You 
know the fellow named Sir William 
Osler, a doctor in the 18th century 
or 19th century? All I know is 
that people still owe him dough. 
He spoke of daytight compart- 
ments, living life in daytight com- 
partments and I think that is 
about the soundest way to ap- 
proach each day—sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. They 
all make sense. 


Mrs. Carhart: Don’t take life 
too seriously. You'll never get 
out of it alive anyway. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, I think, Mrs. 
Carhart, you’ve seen a lot more 
days than any of us. Mr. Bur- 
rows before was talking about how 
to get from one day to another, 
and I’m sure that we’re all anxious 
—not only the people on the 
program today but the entire radio 
audience—to find out from you 
whether you believe that the type 


be thing Mr. Funt spoke of be- 
ore is really disturbing, or do you 
agree perhaps that this reflects 
ome fundamental decency in the 
American people, that they are 
willing to put up with fellows 
who are noisy and who are nuts 
even though they are paid for it? 


| Mrs. Carhart: If each individual, 
when he arose in the morning— 
’m talking of course of some- 
oedy who has a little something 
in here—just invoked his very 
highest self, the best in you, for 
4 hours—we could certainly do 
jhat—it would be a much easier 
world to live in, but we are all 
k little bit down. There is no 
ase talking like this now at this 
hristmas time, but we think too 
much of each other and we live 
960 «6 materially, not spiritually 
esough, and I believe that. 


Mr. Burrows: This business of 
getting from January to Christmas, 
*hich is the basis of our discus- 
sion, is something that a lot of 
people want to know. Everytime 
ySu approach a year, I’ve heard 
xeople say (sigh) How am I go- 
hg to get through this year? 


the day? And it’s quite a prob- 
em in living. I approach it by 
aking things as they fall. I 


nean, I do what comes up next, 
lepending. If I get out of bed 
mm the wrong side, then Ill put 
m sneakers instead of shoes, be- 
‘ause there are sneakers on the 
ther side of my bed, you see. 
'm prepared for either thing. 
Anything that happens. What hap- 
ens if the eggs are four-minute, 
ive minute? So I’ve shot a cook or 
wo. But otherwise I’m smiling 
bout the whole thing. That’s 
ight. And I like my coffee a cer- 
ain way, and I holler a little bit, 
lrink the coffee and go off to sleep 
gain. 

Mr. Cousins: Have you figured 


out yet a way of getting from 
December 31st, 1951, to January 
Ist, 1952, Mr. Burrows? 


Mr. Burrows: This Christmas it’s 
going to be kind of, you know, 
tough, with the prices of Christmas 
things and stuff, but it’s still 
wonderful. You beef about it, 
and I saw a cartoon of a woman 
sitting there saying to her hus- 
band, “Do you realize that Christ- 
mas is at our throats again?” Yes, 
with all its troubles, and I just 
now broke my back lugging electric 
trains home and stuff—Lionel 027 
—they’re very nice—and they 
cost exactly as much as a real 
train. I’m the first guy now with 
electric trains where the electric 
trains are in receivership. 


Mr. Kiernan: Well, I think 
Christmas is a wonderful thing. It 
would be wonderful if people gave 
gifts the year around like they 
do in Washington, don’t you think? 


Mrs. Carhart: And when you get 
to the end of the year, please let 
me give a toast on New Year’s 
Eve. Now don’t leave me without 
that, because I have a marvelous 
toast for you men. 


Mr. Cousins: Is it for the rest of 
the country, too? 


Mrs. Carhart: Oh, anybody who 
wants to, if they have the price. 
We're rich, you see, just on New 
Year’s midnight: “Here’s cham- 
pagne to my real friends and real 
pain to my sham friends.” Simple, 
simple, simple. 

Mr. Burrows: I think that was 


wonderful. I think the toast was 
very good. 
Mr. Cousins: Let’s do some 


crystal balling. Try to think of 
the one headline for 1952 that you 
would most like to see. What 
would that headline be? Mr. Funt. 


Mr. Funt: Peace. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, how would 
the headline read? 


Mr. Funt: “Nations of the World 
Discover a Way To Live With 
Each Other.” 


Mr. Cousins: 
the story say? 


And what would 


Mr. Funt: The story—that’s going 
to be a little hard. You’re ask- 
ing me to take an awfully deep 
look, but if I were to dream it 
up, I’d say that somehow or other 
at some secret conference of peace 
there was a way discovered to make 
all the nations see each other’s 
points of view and keep their own 
and find some way to save faith 
and save the face of the earth. 


Mr. Cousins: Mr. Kiernan? I’m 
sure you’ve thought of this before. 
What would your dream headline 
for 1952 be? 


Mr. Kiernan: Well, that’s a hard 
headline to top. I could only sug- 
gest a sub-head underneath it, 
because perhaps Allen’s head would 
take some explanation beyond that. 
People would find it hard to be- 
lieve that this was real and genu- 
ine, so perhaps a sub-head under 
it would say something like ‘““Man- 
kind Gets Smart, Decides to Live 
Inefficiently, Rather Than Die Ef- 
ficiently.” 

Mr. Cousins: Mrs. Carhart, your 
headline for 1952? 


Mrs. Carhart: “Make an Effort 
To Live for Others as Well as for 
Yourself.” I consider that my life 
is God’s gift to me and I should 
live it to make it be worthy. 


Mr. Cousins; Abe Burrows? 


Mr. Burrows: Funt and Kiernan 
said it so well. I don’t think 
that there is any contest here about 
what our favorite headline is. I’d 
like maybe to synthesize it by 
having a headline which says, ‘the 
Funt-Kiernan Plan Adopted.” 


Mr. Cousins: Let’s suppose tha 
we did see such a_ headline 
Would people believe it? 


Mr. Burrows: Well, it’s funny 
people believe it when Allen Fun 
tells them they can’t eat onion 
on sandwiches, and that he’s « 
Statue of Liberty inspector. May 
be they will believe the othe 
thing if they are told. They seen 
to need to be told that by au 
thorities, I guess, but maybe the 
would believe it. 


Mr. Funt: I think, Abe, tha 
people will believe it. I thinl 
that we’ve done a lot of work, an 
sometimes I feel a little bit em 
barrassed by making any kind o 
generalization about people, be 
cause I have no special trainin 
for it, but talking about what pec 
ple will believe, for example, w 
once took $50 bills and paste 
them on the blades of the revoly 
ing doors of Macy’s in the busies 
time that we could find. The 
were real dollar bills, real $5 
bills, put on the window by ju: 
a half-inch of Scotch tape s 
anybody could take them off, an 
the things were there for thre 
days and nobody touched then 
Now to me this means only thi 
people are either honest k 
themselves or else they were ju 
afraid of being caught. Now v 
gave them time when _ th 
wouldn’t have any fear of beir 
caught. I believe that peop 
were convinced in that one exper 
ment that here was somebo 
who trusted the world with the 
$50 bills and nobody touche 
them. And I think people wi 
believe good as well as they wi 
believe bad. 


Mr. Cousins: Yes, of cour: 
we've got the problem now, « 
we not, Mr. Funt, that we becor 
so skeptical and so cynical th 
it may be difficult to believe ar 


ithing that we read? Isn’t that one 
of the great dangers of our time? 
| 
| 


Mr. Funt: Well, I have to dis- 
iagree with Norman on one thing, 
you're making a synonym of 
\skepticism and cynicism. They are 
not synonymous, you know. Well, 
jyou said we could become skepti- 
cal and cynical. Do you believe 
e’ve become cynical? 


Mr. Cousins: Yes, I think we 


ave. 

|. Mr. Kiernan: I think it’s skep- 
tical to say nobody would paste 
50 bills on a revolving door and 
the cynic would say there is no 
such thing as a $50 bill. 


Mr. Funt: Let’s get back a 
moment to discuss whether that 
sind of a headline might be be- 
feved, and I think at Christmas 
ve got a wonderful historical 
stecedent for believing a wonder- 
fil miracle. Now people some- 
sew took a long time to believe 
she miracle which we celebrate 
fae this holiday, but they believed 
‘t. and I believe at the time that 
t happened it was even more 
atthshaking than the one we're 
proposing. But they believed it. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, let’s get down 
10 some of the other headlines 
n this newspaper. You've got 
ow the main headline on Peace. 
How about some of the other 
‘tories, not concerned with world 
ffairs? What are some of the 
ther stories that you’d like to 
ee as representing events that 
night happen in 1952? Mr. 
Kiernan. 


Mr. 


Kiernan: How about: 
‘Treasury Department sets up 
Jutcome Bureau.” A new branch 
£ government which would send 
aoney to taxpayers. You don’t 
ven have to call for it. They send 
ou a form which they fill out 
d then send you the money. 


Mr. Burrows: I’d love to see a 
typewriter that writes scripts for 
television shows that nobody has 
to touch. Wouldn’t that be won- 
derful? You just feed in nickels 
and dimes and old meat cleavers 
and band-aides and things like 
that, and out comes a show and 
a new television show—lI say tele- 
vision, I suppose radio shows need 
new things too. It’s an interest- 
ing medium you’ve developed here, 
Mr. Cousins. I find it qute fas- 
cinating. You mean people are 
actually sitting out there in the 
country and hearing what we say? 
It’s an amazing thing. 


Mr. Cousins: I have wondered 
before about the news items on 
the presidential elections. Guess 
what the newspapers will say long 
about June of next year on the 
political candidates. 


Mr. Kiernan: Do you know what 
the June headline will be? ‘“‘Con- 
vention Hall Arrangements Found 
Inadequate.” 


Mr. Cousins: Mrs. Carhart, if you 
were a lobbyist in Washington 
in 1952, what would you lobby for? 


Mrs. Carhart: Men. 


Mr. Cousins: We'll pass over 
that. Mr. Kiernan? 

Mr. Kiernan: I think honest 
taxes. I mean by honest taxes 


every item you buy would have 
the amount of taxes printed right 
on the label so that it would make 
people so mad that we’d lose a lot 
of those taxes. When you get a 
loaf of bread, the price of the 
loaf of bread is nothing. Cig- 
arettes today? The smallest part 
of a cigarette is the price the 
manufacturer gets for it. Every- 
thing else is taxes. Id _ put 
everything on the label, so that 
people would become so tax-con- 
scious that—in other words, I’m 


in favor of providing enough 
money to run the government, but 
I think you can provide so much 
money that a little bit of it gets 
lost. If we all lived or attempted 
to live to some extent within our 
budget, if we had so much money 
we didn’t know what to do with 
it, I think we’d be apt to throw 
it away, and I think the Federal 
Government is just us magnified. 


Mr. Funt: I now have something 
to lobby for, Mr. Cousins. I think 
we should have, and I don’t like 
to sound too shocking when I say 
it, I think we should have higher 
salaries for the people in political 
life. I just was curious to com- 
pare for instance, some of these 
people who are in the red-hot 
spots of the headlines in the Justice 
Department. They get less as a 
yearly wage than the shoemaker 
that fixes your shoes and mine. 


Mr. Kiernan: Allen, I'll tell you 
you had a supporter there. I don’t 
know whether you ever knew it or 
not, but this is one of the little- 
known things about Wendell Wil- 
kie. When he was president of 
the Commonwealth and Southern 
he had several salary increases in 
a row, and when his salary reached 
an astronomical figure—it got up 
to $75,000—he refused to take a 
salary increase above that because 
he said that the President of the 
United States had the most impor- 
tant job in the country and no 
man in the country should make 
more money than the President of 
the United States. I don’t know 
that that is generally known but 
I remember he did that. 


Mr. Funt: Well, imagine, Walter, 
somebody who is in charge of in- 
vestigating the tax receipts for 
people all over the country makes 
—and I don’t like to misquote his 
salary—I think it’s $12,500 a year. 
Now that compares I think roughly 


with the take-home pay of any 
shopkeeper in the country that’s 
doing pretty well. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, Allen, let 
me ask you this. I don’t see how 
this has any connection with 
honesty. It offers a temptation, 
but isn’t morality, isn’t honesty 
an absolute quality? You can be 
honest whether you make $5,000 a 
year or $75,000. 


Mr. Kiernan: The point you are 
missing is this, Norman, if those 
jobs paid enough to attract the 
right kind of men you wouldn't 
have this constant temptation, 
you wouldn’t have to worry through 
the characters of people as you 
do now. I think, and I think 
many people will back this up, 
that people who go into a job 
that pays $12,500 a year are ex- 
pecting to make up the difference 
between that and a good wage 
for them in some way. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, we’re not up 
to July, 1952, yet, and how to 
get from January to December, but 
we are half way through our pro- 
gtam. We're getting pretty serious 
here it seems to me. 


You can’t avoid 
getting serious. You know it’s 
very curious. We're sitting here 
this Christmas night, and we’re all 
saying we'd like to avoid being 
serious, but somehow or other all 
of ug seem to turn around to tha 
one serious point. We all kind of 
think humorously and you can’ 
be humorous if you don’t have < 
serious base, anyway,  becauss 
humor is based on serious thought 
Pye always been a fairly seriou: 
guy, and you just can’t avoid it 
I don’t know. You just sit here 
this Christmas night and you thinl 
of the troubles of the world anc 
troubles of people around you. 


Mr. Burrows: 


Mr. Cousins: I might say tha 
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fve never seen you, Abe Burrows, 

ok more soulful than you do 
i this particular moment. Keep 
your glasses! 


| Mr. Burrows: If I had a choice 
a lobby, I'd lobby in the field 
education. You see, knowledge 
ill make people believe the 
mings we’re talking about. You 
k would people believe the head- 
e that Mr. Funt talked about 
d Mr. Kiernan about peace. 
fell, way back in the days of the 
iracle of Christ, it took them a 
e while to believe that, and 
xey only believed it after they 
arned what was meant by the 
totherhood of Man, and they 
gan to understand what it meant. 
_was a form of education. It 
ok some years and more and 
te people believed it, and I 
dak we have to teach people 
2t peace is obtainable, and teach 
‘em how it can be obtained. I 
ak education in all the social 
‘ids must be broadened so that 
nen people read a headline like 
zt theyll understand it and 
derstand its implications. 


Mr. Cousins: Mr. Hutchins said 
*t long ago that the big job of 
ucation today was to educate 
& grown-ups, that if we had to 
mit for all the youngsters to do 
tight thing we might have 
wait a long time, and so I 
wuld say that you would lobby 
* some adult education program, 
nhough not necessarily in the 
tm of sending people to school. 


a 
= 


r. Burrows: I would lobby for 
il education, not just the three 
s—I mean teaching people what 
: world is like. I know how 
v people do learn that. I know 
pple come out of college and 
y don’t know anything. 


r. Funt: And the worst part 
iit, Abe, is that people will 
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never, never admit when they do 
not understand anything. Again I 
have to cite a little of our per- 
sonal experience. Do you happen 
to recall a time when we used 
the word “retroactive.” We used 
it in the most unusual way, but 
what we were looking for was 
someone who would come right out 
and say they didn’t understand 
“retroactive’ but we stopped a 
guy on the street and said, “Buddy 
I wouldn’t go into that store, if 
I were you. These people are a 
little retroactive.’ And he says 
“Oh, union trouble,’ and he went 
right by. People have to admit 
what they don’t know to help. 


a 


Mr. Cousins: Well, they don’t 
know what they don’t know. 


Mr. Kiernan: I recommend for 
everyone an education—carrying 
out Mr. Burrows’ thesis—an ex- 
cellent education for everybody 
would be to catch on with a 
newspaper as a cub reporter, be- 
cause you learn the science of 
asking questions, which is one of 
the most important things in the 
world. At first you may be a 
little bit bashful about it. You 
think you should know everything, 
and then you realize that not many 
people do know everything. Say 
you are not at all bashful about 
asking questions. Some of the re- 
porters down in Washington are 
specialists at that. I know a fel- 
low down there that works on the 
Christian Science Monitor and he 
can listen to a politician read a 
long prepared speech ending up 
with a “therefore we’ve got to do 
this.” That’s all the man expects, 
but my friend sits forward a little 
on the edge of his chair and says, 
“Why?? and I’ve never seen a 
question that can stop more peo- 
ple than “why.” Because a man 
that has his argument prepared has 
it all worked out in his own 


mind. He knows exactly why we 
should do thus and so. That’s his 
opinion, you might say. It’s not 
necessarily a fact, it’s his opinion 
of something as a fact, and when 
somebody leans forward and says 
why must we do this or do that, 
it really provokes thinking. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, I’d like to 
ask you a question why, Mr. 
Kiernan, and also the other mem- 
bers of the panel. The one thing 
that deeply disturbed me in return- 
ing from an extended trip abroad 
recently was to see how unhappy 
American people looked as you 
passed them on the street. Why 
is this? Why in a nation, the most 
prosperous nation in the world, a 
nation which is the healthiest na- 
tion in the world, should people 
look so unhappy? What is your 
answer to that, Mrs. Carhart? 


Mrs. Carhart: I think first of 
all many of us are too self-centered, 
and we are thinking just too much 
of ourselves. 


Mr. Burrows: You say the look is 
unhappy. I say a lot of people 
are unhappy but I think basically 
the look is inhibited maybe. Peo- 
ple, Americans—I don’t know. 
People today are afraid to reveal 
their true feelings. You watch 
when Mr. Funt has a program and 
when he asks a guy something 
the guy has a deadpan. Now that 
deadpan looks very unhappy. Peo- 
ple are walking around the street 
right now afraid to reveal what 
they are thinking, afraid to be 
outwardly direct, at all. I never 
made any European trips. An ex- 
tended European trip, you may say, 
is the best kind—‘extended”— 
that’s retroactive. But I’ve seen the 
movies where it shows you the 
Italian peasants and the French- 
man all standing around yacking 
it up, you know, and they laugh 
at everything, and even when 


Americans make pictures ii 
France with French locale the 
laugh. Very depressing, I think 
But Americans walk around afraic 
suspicious, and afraid to revea 
true feelings. A guy will com 
home, walk around the street wit 
his deadpan. _Look at Funt righ 
now. He’s thinking, but it look 
like a frown. 


Mr. Funt: Abe, you know I don 
know what this proves, but pet 
haps it proves your point. Dw 
ing some four and a half years i 
the army, I don’t remember eve 
seeing happiness as it was writte 
on the faces of the soldiers wh 
at least for a predictable futut 
knew exactly what was ahead ¢ 
them. They were finished wai 
ing for the draft notices, the 
were finished waiting to sé 
whether it was they or the gu 
next door, and boy I rememb 
myself. I never was healthier, 
never was happier, I never hz 
less on my mind. 


Mr. Kiernan: I think, Mr. Fur 
what you’re saying there is th 
while you were in the Army ye 
had a sort of form of securit 
That leads into the other thoug 
which is that about twenty yea 
ago—maybe less, maybe a litt 
more—for the first time we d: 
coveted we were insecure, nev 
having known it before, nev 
having felt it. I mean a m 
had a job or he didn’t have a je 
If he didn’t have a job, the neig 
bors or somebody pitched in 
something happened for him. O 
standard of living, if you call 
accessories and handsome au 
mobiles and things like that—c 
tainly was lower but imsecur: 
became a very popular thing, y 
might say, as a discussion top 
I lived through the depressic 
I’m one of those who did, with 1 
thousands of other people. Ev 
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Huring the depression I was out of 
work, and I don’t ever remember 
being insecure. I mean there was 
no label. I didn’t have a job. 
ut certainly insecurity became a 
big thing, and people began think- 
fing in terms of security and in- 
security. I think the look you de- 
scribed, a lot of the people who 
whave it have more money than 
hey have ever had before, but 
Ikhey feel odd about having more 
mmoney, and they wonder can they 
meet even more than that, or are 
hey going to lose what they have. 
hat security is a relative thing, 


aN 
,s 


Mr. Burrows: A guy on a high 
Iidiving-board is more nervous look- 
ag than a guy on a low diving 
Meoard. He has a longer distance 
@o fall. I think in all of our dis- 
vassion here as we try to figure 
bout how to get from January to 
i¥ecember and why we look un- 
sappy and we are trying to think 
iikow we can make it—in fact, from 
the length of the discussion, I 
kink we are reaching there. 


Mr. Cousins: Wasn’t it Fulton 
BSheen, I think, who said the other 
ay that the trouble with modern 
hman is that he tries to play God; 
and then he has to go to a psy- 
ho-analyst to find out why he feels 
flike the devil? 


Mrs. Carhart: Clean the flute of 
your soul and God will pipe on 
“it a marvelous tune.” 


| Mr. Burrows: Scientifically, 
jthere’s an old saying about the 
Memotion following the action, 
wwhich means that if you smile you 


hactually will feel better. It works 
Hthat way. 
Mr. Kiernan:, You’ve seen it 


bwork in reverse, Mr. Burrows. I 
hmean when people gang up on a 
fellow and say, “What is wrong 
ywith you? You look very pale. 
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Have you thought about consult- 
ing a doctor?” 


Mr. Burrows: The emotions 
usually follow the action so if 
you take an action of smiling, of 
walking around during the day 
and being a little better fellow. 
Now this sounds cliché-ish—Mrs. 
Carhart says we're all too self- 
centered. I don’t think we are 
self-centered enough. Now I think 
if we all acted in our own self- 
interests, real self-interests, which 
is to live in a better world, if you 
really thought about yourself, 
you'd go around being nice to 
other people. And there’s an or- 
ganization called The Christophers, 
for instance—this is a plug. I’m 
doing a new musical called Three 
Wishes for Jamie, the novel won 
the Christopher Award. I found 
about this outfit and they're a 
bunch of people with no organiza- 
tion who just go around trying 
to be good people — individual 
Christophers—which in Latin means 
Christ Bearers, and just walking 
around and making yourself a com- 
mittee of one to smile. I’ve done 
this going down Radio City, you 
know, just walking around, and 
put on a smile. You put on that 
smile. It’s a strange thing. You 
smile and something happens to 
your adrenalin. 


Mr. Funt: Don’t get me wrong. 
I'm not talking against it, I’m 
just trying to let people know 
the kind of problems they’re going 
to have when they decide to be 
Christophers, and I think they 
all should be—I remember, and 
since this is Christmas night, it 
might be well to mention it, once 
we photographed a shoeshine boy. 
He was shining my shoes. I told 
him that I had to buy a gift for 
a kid his age, a kid who seemed 
to have everything in the world. 
And he said, “Well, if I was that 


kid, I know what I would want.” 
So I said, “What would you 
want?” and he said, “I’d like to 
have a television set.” I said, 
“Would that really just tickle you 
pink?” “Yes, it would.” I said, 
“Well, Dominic, you just made it 
possible for you to have the tele- 
vision set. You just give me 
your name and address and we'll 
have it installed right away.” He 
looked at me and his eyes were 
great great big eyes and he said, 
“How would you like to get a shot 
in the head?” 


Mr. Cousins: Walter Kiernan, I 
believe you have something to say 
tonight before we close. 


Mr. Kiernan: Oh, well, I don’t 
know, Mr. Cousins, that we've 
given any particular advice to any- 


one on really how we can get fron 
January to December, but I think 
that if we could all meet agaiz 
next Christmas night and say thai 
during the intervening twelve 
months we'd tried a little mor 
practical application of the Golder 
Rule, I think we could repor 
progress. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, we ought t 
be at December, 1952, right now 
because our time is up. I'd like 
to thank you, Mrs. Georgiana 
Carhart, Mr. Allen Funt, Mr. Wal. 
ter Kiernan, and Mr. Abe Burrows 
and a very Merry Christmas to all 
of you. 

So plan to be with us next week 


and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


-Woman has, in the scheme of 
things, many jobs; the man but 
one—to bring in the bacon. 
Woman brings the child into the 
world, nurtures the child physically 
and emotionally, and that is some- 
thing a man cannot do. She can 
‘take four bare walls and make of 
them that strongest of all institu- 
tions, home, which is something 
‘tthe man cannot do. . . . Woman 
knows that ... the man, for his 
self respect and his soul’s health, 
must be in the first rank, and the 
oman is purposely keeping him 
‘there. . . . (She) knows the best 
place for her is bringing up the 
rear guard. — Sarau T. Darsy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INTERDEPENDENT WORLD 


This world is neither a man’s 
orld nor a woman’s, but rather 
n interdependence of one upon 
another, for the basic fact is un- 
Iterable that man must have 
oman and woman must have man 
to complete the personality. ... 
You’ll find that without a woman 
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You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
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program. It is understood that we may 


publish any letters or comments received. 
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no man ever became really sucess- 
ful in this world, and no woman 
is really happy without a man. 
However (women) are trouble 
makers for men. They cause a lot 
of murders and what not.—J. E. 
ZABELL, East Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania. 


BALANCED WORLD 


No one thought to mention the 
quote “The hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules the 
world.” If it is a man’s world, 
that may be the cause—no cradle. 
Baby sitters. 

As for the woman’s vote clean- 
ing up everything, proportions of 
non-voters among men and women 
remain about equal I think... . 
When women do vote they think 
for themselves, where men are 
influenced by political parties. I 
guess the Lord meant the human 
race to be balanced and it is up 
to us to keep both mental and 
spiritual balance in both male and 
female-—Mrs. Epwarp J. HowELL, 
Oakfield, New York. 
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